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© Method and apparatus for avoiding receive 
livelock and transmit starvation, and for minimizing 
packet loss and latency in a communication network 
station. The invention uses a combination of pro- 
cessing threads, polling and, in a preferred embodi- 
ment, a judicious use of interrupts, to allocate the 
use of processing resources fairly among competing 
functions. Real time processing threads are struc- 
tured to execute for a preselected maximum time 
interval, based on numbers of units processed by 
each thread, and then to yield control to a thread 
scheduler, which selects and invokes a new thread 
for execution. Work to be done in the various 
threads is determined either by polling or by an 
interrupt system, and then posted to the threads for 
execution. If interrupts are used, interrupt service 
routines perform only the minimal processing need- 
ed to recognize an interrupt, other interrupt servicing 
functions being deferred for execution in a process- 
ing thread. The thread scheduler operates on a 
round-robin basis and also selects from at least one 
general purpose processing thread for functions that 
are less time critical, the general purpose thread 
being structured to operate for a selected minimum 
time, if needed, in a non-preemptable mode, and 
thereafter in a preemptable mode. 
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BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

This invention relates generally to the efficient 
design and operation of communication networks 
and, more particularly, to scheduling mechanisms 
for use in stations connected to a communication 
network. A network consists of a communication 
channel, and a number of stations connected to the 
channel. Information is transmitted over the channel 
in data frames or packets, the packets having 
headers that permit each station to determine the 
destination of the data. 

Each station has to perform a number of tasks 
and subtasks related to sending and receiving data 
packets. In general, these tasks and subtasks may 
overlap in time, and the performance of any one of 
them may be dependent on the completion of 
another. Moreover, the functions performed in a 
station, whether dependent or independent, typi- 
cally have relative priorities. Since a station may 
comprise only one processor for performing all of 
the station tasks and subtasks, scheduling these 
tasks and subtasks at the station is a critical aspect 
of network operations. Scheduling in the end-sys- 
tem has to meet the requirements expected by the 
network: the network protocols, the rules for acces- 
sing the channel, and so forth, primarily in terms of 
throughput and latency. 

As computer networks have developed, various 
approaches have been used in the choice of com- 
munication medium, network topology, message 
format, and protocols for channel access. Some of 
these approaches have emerged as standards, and 
a model for network architectures has been pro- 
posed and widely accepted. It is known as the 
International Standards Organization (ISO) Open 
Systems Interconnection (OSI) reference model. 
The OSI reference model is not itself a network 
architecture. Rather it specifies a hierarchy of pro- 
tocol layers and defines the function of each layer 
in the network. Each layer in one computer of the 
network carries on a conversation with the cor- 
responding layer in another computer with which 
communication is taking place, in accordance with 
a protocol defining the rules of this communication. 
In reality, information is transferred down from lay- 
er to layer in one computer, then through the 
channel medium and back up the successive lay- 
ers of the other computer. However, for purposes 
of design of the various layers and understanding 
their functions, it is easier to consider each of the 
layers as communicating with its counterpart at the 
same level on the remote machine. However, of 
interest in the present invention are the data flow- 
ing from one layer to the next on the same ma- 
chine, and the scheduling of activities of each of 
these layers in the same machine. 



The lowest layer defined by the OSI model is 
called the physical layer, and is concerned with 
transmitting raw data bits over the communication 
channel, and making sure that the data bits are 

5 received without error. Design of the physical layer 
involves issues of electrical, mechanical or optical 
engineering, depending on the medium used for 
the communication channel. The layer next to the 
physical layer is called the data link layer. The 

w main task of the data link layer is to transform the 
physical layer, which interfaces directly with the 
channel medium, into a communication link that 
provides communication services to the next layer 
above, known as the network layer. The data link 

15 layer performs such functions as structuring data 
into packets or frames, and attaching control in- 
formation to the packets or frames, such as check- 
sums for error detection, and packet numbers. 

Although the data link layer is primarily in- 

20 dependent of the nature of the physical transmis- 
sion medium, certain aspects of the data link layer 
function are more dependent on the transmission 
medium. For this reason, the data link layer in 
some network architectures is divided into two sub- 

25 layers: a logical link control sublayer, which per- 
forms all medium-independent functions of the data 
link layer, and a media access control (MAC) layer. 
This layer, or sublayer, determines which station 
should get access to the communication channel 

30 when there is competition for it. The functions of 
the MAC layer are more likely to be dependent on 
the nature of the transmission medium. 

From this background, it will be appreciated 
that each station must perform a number of house- 

35 keeping tasks on a continuing basis to ensure 
efficient operation of the station and the network. 
Packets of data received from the network have to 
be promptly processed to avoid or minimize loss of 
received packets. Processing includes not only de- 

40 livering the packets to a station memory, but trans- 
ferring the packets from the lowest protocol layer 
through various higher layers. Packets of data for 
transmission onto the network have to be pro- 
cessed also, i.e. transferred through the protocol 

45 layers and eventually transmitted onto the network. 
Processing of data packets may also include exam- 
ining and modifying packet headers. In addition, 
there may be a number of other types of functions 
that the station has to perform, depending on the 

50 activities for which the station is designed. For 
example, a station may be a file server for the 
network, handling mass storage devices and to 
which other stations have access through the file 
server. Or the station may be a terminal or work- 

55 station through which a user accesses the network. 
In summary, each station has to process receive 
packets and transmit packets, and may have to 
perform a number of other tasks. 
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Some of the station functions are typically per- 
formed in a station adapter, a device that provides 
an interface between the network communication 
channel and a host system bus of the station. The 
adapter contains a packet buffer memory in which 
receive packets are temporarily stored before 
transfer to a host system memory, also connected 
to the bus, and in which transmit packets are 
temporarily stored after retrieval from the host sys- 
tem memory and before being transmitted onto the 
network. The adapter may have its own processor, 
or may use a hardware state machine to handle 
some of its functions. Other station functions may 
be performed by the host processor itself. Regard- 
less of where at the station the various processing 
functions are performed, there is almost always a 
problem of scheduling these functions in an appro- 
priately efficient way. The problem is simply a 
matter of how to allocate processing resources 
fairly. If a station were to be provided with abun- 
dant processing resources, there would by no sig- 
nificant scheduling problem. Normally, however, 
there is a cost constraint that keeps processing 
resources small, and the scheduling problem usu- 
ally reduces to a question of allocating a single 
processor to handle multiple tasks as efficiently as 
possible. 

Typically, scheduling mechanisms in a network 
station processor or adapter processor are interrupt 
driven, which simply means that the processor is 
interrupted from time to time by events as they 
transpire. For example, when a receive packet 
must be read from the network communication 
channel, a hardware interrupt is generated and 
preempts whatever is currently taking place, in 
favor of the usually more important receive packet 
processing. An interrupted processor must save the 
context of its current processing task, determine 
the cause of the interrupt, switch to a new task, and 
later return to the interrupted task after restoring 
the context at the time of the interrupt. Scheduling 
is often more complex in a host processor, which, 
in addition to communication functions, has to at- 
tend to such activities as disk input/output, file 
service, and application protocol processing. 

An interrupt driven scheduling mechanism has 
assigned interrupt priorities, which are usually 
fixed. In most systems, the highest priority is ac- 
corded to receiving packets at the lowest network 
protocol layer. Then, the network protocol layers at 
the next higher levels get priority to process the 
received packet. When these tasks give up control, 
the lowest layers of packet transmission activity get 
priority. Some of these packet reception and trans- 
mission tasks may be non-interruptable, which is to 
say they must run to some point of completion or 
partial completion before another task obtains con- 
trol. Often, they run to completion, which involves 



processing multiple packets received in a burst. 

There are four related problems that should be 
avoided or minimized in any network station sched- 
uling mechanism: receive livelock, transmit starva- 

5 tion, unacceptable packet loss, and unacceptable 
latency for delivery of a first packet in long burst of 
received packets. Receive livelock is a condition 
that arises when a system is so preoccupied with 
fielding receive interrupts that it is unable to com- 

w plete the process to deliver the packets to the 
application, which is the final recipient. Stated an- 
other way, when the processing and delivery of 
receive packets takes longer than the time between 
receipt of successive packets, then the processor 

is can only complete processing packets at lower 
network layers, and does not make sufficient 
progress at the higher layer. Receive livelock usu- 
ally results in the next mentioned problem, transmit 
starvation. A typical scheduling approach provides 

20 receive processing higher priority, allows receives 
to interrupt other activity, and allows receive pro- 
cessing to run to completion before starting an- 
other task. In a system employing this approach, 
progress in processing transmit packets is assured 

25 only when the packet reception process is com- 
plete. Thus, in a receive livelock condition, or even 
when the processor is only relatively busy process- 
ing receive packets, the tasks relating to transmits, 
and also to higher layer processing, will be starved 

30 of processing resources. 

Interrupt driven, non-preemptable processing of 
receives at the lowest network layers also adds 
latency to delivery of packets to their ultimate 
destination, and can introduce excessive packet 

35 loss. Latency to deliver the packet to the applica- 
tion in interrupt driven systems arises because of 
the processing overhead needed to service an in- 
terrupt and to save the context of processing al- 
ready in progress. In addition, because of priority 

40 for this interrupt, the higher layers do not make 
timely progress as they do not get a fair share of 
processing resources, and latency to deliver the 
packet further increases. Packet loss results when 
receive livelock is advanced to the state that no 

45 progress is being made in processing packets al- 
ready received, and newly arriving packets have to 
be dropped for lack of buffers to queue these 
packets to the next higher layer. 

It will be appreciated from the foregoing that 

50 there is still a significant need for improvement in 
scheduling mechanisms for communication func- 
tions of a network station operating system. Sched- 
uling mechanisms are needed both in the host 
system processing unit and in the processor of the 

55 adapter that connects the host to the network. In 
particular, what is needed is a scheduling approach 
that addresses all of the problems discussed 
above. The present invention satisfies this need. 
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SUMMARY OF THE INVENTION 

The present invention resides in a novel sched- 
uling method and apparatus for use in stations of a 
communication network. The invention practically 
eliminates receive livelock and transmit starvation, 
improves performance in terms of packet loss and 
latency and induces a greater degree of fairness in 
allocating processing resources to various tasks. 

The invention in its broad form resides in a 
method for scheduling multiple processing tasks, 
as generally recited in claim 1. The invention also 
resides in apparatus for scheduling multiple pro- 
cessing tasks as broadly recited in claim 7. As 
described hereinafter in greater detail, a preferred 
method of the invention comprises the steps of 
dividing processing tasks into processing threads, 
each of which is structured to execute for a limited 
time before being subject to preemption by another 
processing thread; repeatedly determining when 
work is to be done by any of the processing 
threads; repeatedly posting any work to be done to 
appropriate ones of the processing threads; select- 
ing a processing thread that has work to be done; 
invoking the selected processing thread; and ex- 
ecuting the selected and invoked processing 
thread. Most of the threads are categorized as real 
time threads, which execute for up to the selected 
maximum time before yielding control. A measure 
of the maximum execution time in a thread is 
obtained by counting up to a selected number of 
units processed by the thread. The method contin- 
ues by repeating the selecting, invoking and ex- 
ecuting steps for other processing threads. 

The maximum number of units processed by a 
real time thread each time it is invoked is referred 
to as the "weight" of the thread. Associating dif- 
ferent weights with different real time threads al- 
lows for favoring one activity over another 

In one embodiment of the invention, the step of 
determining when work is to be done by any of the 
processing threads includes polling all of the pro- 
cessing tasks. An alternative approach includes en- 
abling interrupts for higher priority tasks, which 
temporarily preempt other processing. When inter- 
rupts are used, the method includes servicing the 
interrupts as rapidly as possible. Furthermore, the 
number of such interrupts allowed in any unit of 
time is strictly controlled, by potentially disabling 
the interrupts when a predefined limit of number of 
interrupts in an interval is exceeded. Time consum- 
ing interrupt servicing functions are deferred for 
execution in processing threads, where they must 
compete with the other threads for processing re- 
sources. 

In accordance with one aspect of the invention, 
the step of dividing the processing tasks into pro- 
cessing threads includes establishing real time pro- 



cessing threads, for execution of time-critical func- 
tions, each real time processing thread being struc- 
tured to execute for a time determined by a maxi- 
mum number of processed units; and establishing 

5 at least one general purpose processing thread, for 
execution of functions that are less bounded in 
terms of execution time. Each general purpose 
processing thread is structured to execute for a 
preselected minimum time, if needed, during which 

w it is non-preemptable by other threads, and to 
execute thereafter, if needed, in a preemptable 
mode. During the time it is non-preemptable, a 
general purpose thread is like a real time thread. 
This may be in order to guarantee some process- 
es ing for general purpose tasks, such as for applica- 
tions, so that they make progress. When a general 
purpose thread has to perform a real time task 
related function (e.g., transmit a packet), it may 
queue the packet to a real time thread. 

20 The step of selecting a thread for execution 

includes selecting from the threads that have work 
posted, on a round-robin basis. Invoking the se- 
lected thread includes switching the context of pro- 
cessing from the previously executing thread to the 

25 selected thread, and transferring processing control 
to the selected thread. Thread selection is made in 
the presently preferred embodiment on a round- 
robin basis, i.e. each thread is considered for ex- 
ecution in turn, including the general purpose 

30 thread or threads. If a thread has no work posted, 
i.e. is not needed at the present time, the selection 
process checks the next thread in turn. 

In the presently preferred embodiment of the 
invention, the step of posting any work to be done 

35 to appropriate processing threads includes setting 
or posting a flag for each processing thread that 
has work to be done. This flag is set when an 
interrupt is encountered, but no other work is done 
for the interrupt. Also, unless the flag is reset, that 

40 particular interrupt may not be re-enabled. The 
work is queued anyway in the adapter or driver 
buffers. 

In accordance with another aspect of the inven- 
tion, the method may also include limiting the rate 

45 at which interrupts can be serviced, by temporarily 
disabling interrupts from time to time. This places a 
limitation on the priority inherent in interrupt pro- 
cessing, or lack of control inherent in priority driven 
interrupt-based processing. 

so The invention may also be expressed in terms 

of novel apparatus, for scheduling multiple pro- 
cessing tasks for improved performance in a net- 
work communication station. The apparatus com- 
prises a set of executable processing threads, in- 

55 eluding real time processing threads structured to 
execute for a selected maximum time determined 
by counting a selected number of processed units, 
and at least one general purpose processing thread 
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structured to execute in a non-preemptable mode 
for a selected minimum time, if needed, and to 
execute thereafter, if needed, in a preemptable 
mode. Two other necessary elements of the ap- 
paratus are a thread posting mechanism, including 
means for repeatedly determining when work is to 
be done by any of the processing threads, and 
means for repeatedly posting any work to be done 
to appropriate ones of the processing threads; and 
a thread scheduler, for selecting and invoking pro- 
cessing threads that have work to be done. 

The thread posting mechanism may include 
either means for polling all of the processing tasks, 
or an interrupt system capable of temporarily pre- 
empting processing when a processing task has 
work to be done. The interrupt system uses mini- 
mal interrupt servicing means, for processing inter- 
rupts as rapidly as possible, so that the more time 
consuming interrupt servicing functions are de- 
ferred for execution in processing threads. 

The thread scheduler of the apparatus includes 
means for selecting from the real time and general 
purpose threads that have work posted, on a 
round-robin basis; and means for invoking the se- 
lected thread by switching the context of process- 
ing from the previously executing thread to the 
selected thread, and transferring processing control 
to the selected thread. In the illustrative embodi- 
ment of the invention, the means for repeatedly 
posting any work to be done to appropriate pro- 
cessing threads includes means for setting or post- 
ing a flag for each processing thread that has work 
to be done. As discussed above, each thread has a 
weight associated with it; and the weight is used to 
determine the time spent in the thread before relin- 
quishing control to another thread. 

Before entering a real time thread, the sched- 
uler automatically clears the flag that indicated 
work needed to be done by that thread. The real 
time service routine that causes posting of the flag 
indicating work is pending has to check to deter- 
mine if there is work actually pending to be pro- 
cessed, since it is possible that the work of the 
corresponding interrupt was already done during 
the previous invocation of the real time thread. 

It will be appreciated from the foregoing that 
the present invention represents a significant ad- 
vance in scheduling mechanisms for use in com- 
munication network station processors, including 
host processors and processors in network adapt- 
ers. Other aspects of the invention will become 
apparent from the following more detailed descrip- 
tion, taken in conjunction with the accompanying 
drawings. 



BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 

FIGURE 1 is a block diagram showing a network 
station connected to a communication network 
5 through an adapter; 

FIG. 2 is a block diagram depicting the princi- 
ples of the scheduling mechanism of the 
present invention; 

FIGS. 2A and 2B depict a real time processing 
w thread and a general purpose processing thread, 
respectively; 

FIG. 3 is a flow chart showing the functions of a 
real time polling thread or a real time processor 
for the same purpose; 
is FIG. 4 is a flowchart showing the functions of a 
minimal interrupt service processing routine; and 
FIG. 5 is a flowchart showing the functions of a 
core thread scheduler appearing in FIG. 2. 

20 DESCRIPTION OF THE PREFERRED EMBODI- 
MENT 

As shown in the drawings for purposes of il- 
lustration, the present invention is concerned with 

25 operating system scheduling mechanisms for use 
in communication network stations. Although the 
mechanism of the invention is applicable to various 
types of network protocols, it will be described for 
purposes of illustration in relation to a token ring 

30 network, such as one following the fiber distributed 
data interface (FDDI) protocols. 

A typical network station configuration is shown 
in FIG. 1, and includes a network adapter, indicated 
by reference numeral 10, connected between a 

35 token ring network 12, indicated as being of the 
fiber distributed data interface (FDDI) type, and a 
system bus 14. The system bus 14 has connected 
to it a central processing unit (CPU) 16 and a 
system memory 18. The adapter 10 processes 

40 data packets received from the network 12 and 
stores them in the system memory 18 for subse- 
quent processing by the CPU 16. 

The adapter 10 includes an FDDI interface 20, 
a packet memory 22, a system bus interface 24, a 

45 packet memory controller 26 and an adapter pro- 
cessor 28. Received data packets are stored tem- 
porarily in the packet memory 22 and later deliv- 
ered to the system memory 18 under control of the 
adapter processor 28. The rate at which received 

50 packets must be accepted from the network 12 is 
beyond the control of the adapter, and traditionally 
operation of the processor 28 is scheduled on an 
interrupt driven basis, to ensure that priority is 
given to processing the receive traffic. In this ex- 

55 ample, the CPU 16 performs a file server function, 
which means that it stores and retrieves data in a 
large mass storage device, such as a hard disk 30, 
and performs this function for multiple user stations 
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(not shown) connected to the network 12. 

The principles of the present invention apply to 
scheduling problems encountered both in the 
adapter processor 28 and in the host CPU 16. The 
network adapter 10 processes receive packets by 
placing them in the system memory 18. Thereafter, 
the CPU 16 is involved in receive packet process- 
ing at various network levels, and is also involved 
in transmit packet processing, eventually placing 
transmit packets in the system memory, for re- 
trieval and transmission by the network adapter 10. 
Moreover, it will be appreciated that the division of 
receive processing and transmit processing tasks 
between the adapter 10 and the CPU 16 is one that 
may be made in a number of ways. The adapter 
functions could be performed by the CPU 16, but 
in most cases a separate adapter makes more 
sense, since the adapter functions are very much 
dependent on the communication channel. The 
CPU 16 in addition may be involved in executing 
file server functions. In any event, both the adapter 
processor 28 and the CPU 16 perform receive 
processing and transmit processing at some level, 
as well as other types of background processing 
required by the station. Therefore, similar priority 
considerations apply both to the adapter processor 
28 and to the CPU 16. 

As discussed in the background section of this 
specification, priority of processing in network sta- 
tions is typically determined by a system of hard- 
ware interrupts, the priorities of which are fixed and 
in favor of receive packet processing. In some 
situations, it may not be possible to avoid an inter- 
rupt-based solution, because of constraints im- 
posed by the processor operating system, or for 
other reasons. However, even in an interrupt-based 
scheduling mechanism, it is possible and desirable 
to limit the rate at which interrupts are accepted. 
One solution is to size the number of receive 
packet queue entries provided at the interface be- 
tween the datalink layer and the network layer. A 
receive livelock may then be avoided by disabling 
interrupts for a short period of time, during which 
processing at higher layers (e.g., the network layer) 
makes progress and eventually frees up buffers for 
the lower levels (e.g., the datalink layer), so that 
interrupts can then be re-enabled. To avoid receive 
livelocks, to reduce latency, and for fairness in 
allocating processing resources, interrupt process- 
ing is modified to keep the work done in interrupt 
service routines to an extremely small amount. The 
remainder of servicing work required for that task is 
performed at a lower priority, where there will be 
competition with other activity, and therefore a 
higher degree of fairness among the competing 
tasks. Even transmit packet processing can com- 
pete more fairly for access to processing resources 
if the interrupt service routines are shortened as 



much as possible. Even with these improvements, 
however, an interrupt-based scheduling mechanism 
still does not guarantee fair access to processing 
resources by all processing tasks, unless other 

5 enhancements to the scheduler are implemented. 

An alternative to interrupt-based scheduling is 
a polling approach, in which a packet processing 
driver "listens" for packets to be transmitted and 
received, and therefore can control the amount of 

w processing at lower layers, as well as ensure some 
level of fairness between transmission and recep- 
tion of packets. A disadvantage, is that there may 
be an increased latency in processing a packet, 
due to the polling delay. However, the overall per- 

15 formance and average latency may be improved 
with a polling structure, because of the better con- 
trol of processing at the lower levels, particularly 
when the system is heavily loaded. A properly 
designed polling structure can control the amount 

20 of time that each layer or sublayer executes before 
yielding to another task, and can control the maxi- 
mum latency that a received request encounters. 

Another advantage of polling over an interrupt- 
based mechanism is encountered in faster sys- 

25 terns. The relative overhead for interrupt process- 
ing increases as systems get faster because, for a 
given increase in processor speed, the amount of 
time to execute an interrupt service routine (includ- 
ing hardware latencies, which are often the ones 

30 that do not speed up) does not decrease as much 
as the time to execute a typical instruction se- 
quence. In addition, if faster RISC (reduced instruc- 
tion set) machines are used, many more registers 
have to be saved and restored when interrupts are 

35 processed, so the overhead in context switching 
increases substantially. 

The embodiment described here attempts to 
use the features of both these scheduling ap- 
proaches to provide superior scheduling mecha- 

40 nisms for supporting communications tasks. As de- 
scribed herein, real time processing tasks are 
predefined as being made up of a number of real 
time processing "threads," each of which is sched- 
uled as needed and runs to a final or intermediate 

45 completion point without interruption or preemption. 
The most important aspect of a thread is that it is 
defined to run for a limited time before yielding 
control to a thread scheduler, but for performance 
and convenience the limited time is not measured 

so by a timer interrupt. Rather, each thread is defined 
to process a selected number of units of work, 
such as packets, and this number of units has been 
calculated to be equivalent to a desired run time 
for the thread. Calculation of the number of units to 

55 process, or the "weight" of the thread, is based on 
throughput requirements relative to the other 
threads, and possibly on latency considerations. 
Alternatively, a fine granularity clock could be used 
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to control the thread scheduler, at the expense of 
clock interrupt processing overhead. The schedul- 
ing mechanism has three basic components: a set 
of predefined processing threads, a thread posting 
mechanism, which determines what work is to be 
done and "posts" the work to the appropriate 
thread or threads, and a core thread scheduler, 
which determines which thread will next obtain 
access to processing resources. 

The thread scheduling mechanism is shown 
diagrammatically in FIGS. 2, 2A and 2B. As shown 
in FIG. 2, the mechanism is divided into a real time 
domain 40 and a general purpose domain 42. The 
real time domain includes a set of real time pro- 
cessing threads 44, each of which performs a limit- 
ed amount of processing for a certain task, such as 
processing receive packets between one layer and 
another. Each real time thread 44 is non-interrup- 
table for the period that it operates, and its period 
of operation is predetermined by permitting only a 
selected number units to be processed. For exam- 
ple, in processing receive packets a thread may be 
constrained to process a selected number of pack- 
ets before relinquishing control to a core thread 
scheduler 46. 

Within the real time domain, there is also a real 
time thread posting mechanism 48, the specifics of 
which will be further described below. The function 
of the posting mechanism 48 is to determine 
whether any work needs to be done by the various 
threads, and to "post" the work to the appropriate 
threads. One way to do this is for the posting 
mechanism 48 to set real time thread flags 50, 
which are used to determine whether the threads 
44 should be executed or not. 

FIG. 2A illustrates in general the steps per- 
formed by a real time thread. As shown in block 
52, the thread is executed to process a preselected 
maximum number of units, such as packets of 
data. Then, as shown in block 54, control is yielded 
to the core thread scheduler 46. When one of the 
threads 44 completes execution because it has 
processed the required maximum number of units, 
the thread sets its own thread flag 50 to ensure 
that a return will be made to continue processing in 
this thread on the next round robin schedule selec- 
tion of this thread. If processing in the thread runs 
to completion, and not because the maximum num- 
ber of units has been processed, the thread flag is 
not set, and the thread scheduler transfers pro- 
cessing resources to another thread. 

The core thread scheduler 46 is a special task 
to which control is transferred at the end of each 
processing thread. The scheduler is simply a 
round-robin selection device with knowledge of all 
of the processing threads and access to the real 
time thread flags 50. When one processing thread 
is completed, the scheduler 46 chooses the next 



one in turn having a flag set to indicate that pro- 
cessing is needed. FIG. 5 shows the basic steps 
performed by the core thread scheduler 46. After 
return from a completed processing thread, in- 

5 dicated at 56, the scheduler 46 selects the next 
thread that needs to run (block 58), and yields 
control to the next thread (block 60). The scheduler 
46 includes at least one time slot in its round robin 
system for the general purpose domain 42. 

w The real time domain 40 includes threads 44 

involved with packet reception and transmission, 
and some file server tasks, such as processing disk 
storage access requests that can be satisfied with- 
out waiting for access to the disk 30 itself. This 

is assumes that the disk 30 has an associated cache 
memory (not shown), in which frequently used data 
segments from the disk are stored. In many in- 
stances, requests for reading disk data can be 
satisfied by reading data from the disk cache. 

20 Similarly, a cache memory can be used for disk 
write requests, and many requests to store data on 
the disk can be satisfied by writing to the cache 
memory; then later writing the cache memory to 
the disk when time is available. Thus, any disk 

25 reading and writing operations only involving a 
cache memory can be included as real time 
threads, since they take relatively little time to 
execute. File server functions that require disk ac- 
cess, to read data not already in a read cache 

30 memory, or to write data to the disk from a write 
cache memory, are performed in the general pur- 
pose domain 42, which includes activities that are, 
in general, "unbounded" in terms of the time that 
they take to execute. 

35 For fairness of resource allocation, the general 

purpose domain 42 is given at least one time slot 
in the round-robin allocation scheme used by the 
core thread scheduler 46. The general purpose 
domain 42 is depicted as having a single thread 

40 62, but it will be understood that there may be 
multiple general purpose threads and that the gen- 
eral purpose domain may have to include its own 
scheduler to allocate processing time among these 
multiple threads. 

45 The general purpose thread 62 is executed for 

a preselected minimum time, as indicated in block 
64, and then yields control to the core scheduler 
46, as indicated in block 66. When the general 
purpose thread 62 is initiated, the current minimum 

50 requirements of all of the general purpose domain 
activities are considered, and the minimum thread 
execution time is computed based on these re- 
quirements. After the minimum execution time, the 
general purpose thread 62 may continue to run, but 

55 may be preempted when any work arrives for a 
real time processing thread. The general purpose 
domain thread 62 may have its minimum execution 
time determined by a number of units processed, 
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or may use a timer interrupt to end its minimum 
execution time. After the general purpose thread 62 
enters its preemptable stage, preemption may be 
by way of a hardware interrupt, or a periodic timer 
interrupt that checks to determine whether any real 
time tasks are pending, or by way of polling ini- 
tiated from the general purpose domain 42 for any 
real time tasks. 

The real time posting mechanism 48 may take 
either of two forms: a polling technique or by a 
limited use of interrupts. The polling approach re- 
quires that a separate real time thread be used to 
check all the station interfaces for work to be 
performed by the processing threads 44. The pol- 
ling thread may be given special priority in the 
core thread scheduler 46. The approach is de- 
picted in FIG. 3, and includes the steps of polling 
all interfaces for work to be done by the real time 
threads, as shown in block 70, and then posting 
any work to the threads by setting appropriate real 
time thread flags 50, as shown in block 72. If the 
posting mechanism is a processing thread (and not 
a dedicated processor), the mechanism then yields 
control to the thread scheduler 46, as shown in 
block 74. A dedicated processor performing the 
polling task can merely keep looping through the 
steps, as shown by the broken line 76. 

This polling approach is often suitable if there 
is an abundance of processing resources, or if a 
separate processor can be dedicated to the polling 
task. In a more resource limited single-processor 
system, use of a polling thread to post work to the 
real time processing threads may introduce latency 
in the reception of a request, especially if there are 
many real time items to be polled and if the 
general purpose domain is active. The latency can 
be reduced by polling more often (giving the pol- 
ling thread higher priority in the thread scheduler) 
but doing so also increases overhead usage of the 
processing resources. 

A more attractive technique of real time thread 
posting is presently preferred, and that is to make 
judicious use of interrupts. Each real time interrupt 
performs only the minimum action needed to rec- 
ognize the interrupt and to post the work to be 
done to an appropriate real time thread, as in- 
dicated in block 80 (FIG. 4). Then the interrupt 
service routine returns control to the interrupted 
processing, as indicated in block 82. Use of an 
interrupt to record critical real time events, such as 
the receipt of a packet, keeps latency low, since 
there is no polling delay. Since these interrupt 
service routines perform minimum actions, we do 
not have a lot of context (i.e., registers) to be saved 
and restored. Therefore, the context switching over- 
head has minimal impact on latency. Once the 
interrupt is recognized, processing continues in an 
orderly fashion, using the scheme of processing 



threads controlled by the core scheduler. 

The execution time or "weight" allocated to 
each real time thread, in terms of the number of 
processed units, depends on two factors. The first 

5 factor is the throughput requirements for the real 
time processing thread. For example, a real time 
processing thread interfacing a higher bandwidth 
link, such as the FDDI network, may have a larger 
weight than a real time thread interfacing a slower 

w speed link, such as Ethernet. The second factor 
influencing the choice of weights the real time 
thread is the latency requirement of the threads. 
Taking this second factor into account is, at the 
present stage of development, more elusive. Clear- 

15 ly, deadline scheduling for the various threads 
should play a role in the overall schedule, but at 
present the choice of thread weights to optimize a 
complex system is still largely a matter of intuitive 
adjustment of these values. The following para- 

20 graphs discuss some specific examples of how to 
calculate weights for real time threads. 

If the threads can be defined to have desired 
throughputs, and latency is not a consideration, the 
thread weights may be calculated as proportional 

25 to the throughputs. That is, the weight for thread i 
is calculated as being proportional to the desired 
throughput of thread i divided the sum of the 
desired throughputs of all of the real time threads. 
The desired throughput may be normalized to 

30 some nominal throughput, such as that for the 
slowest network link. For example, if there are 
three threads (for Ethernet driver/protocol process- 
ing, FDDI processing, and disk subsystem process- 
ing) with relative throughputs of 1, 10 and 5, then 

35 the weights may be chosen as 1/16, 10/16 and 
5/16, respectively. If the scheduler has 16 time 
slots in a full cycle of its operation, the real time 
threads will be allocated 1, 10 and 5 time slots, 
respectively. If the processing capacity of the en- 

40 tire system is known, for example in packets per 
second, then the number of packets processed per 
unit time in each thread can also be calculated. If 
the system capacity is C packets/second, the 
weights may be chosen proportionately as C*1/16, 

45 C*10/16 and C*5/16. 

If protocol processing is performed as a com- 
mon thread for both Ethernet and FDDI, this would 
add a fourth thread to the example. Assuming that 
the protocol processing thread has a relative 

50 throughput of 11 units of throughput produced by 
Ethernet and FDDI together, the weights of the four 
threads are 1/27, 10/27, 5/27 and 11/27. 

Continuing with this example, it is assumed 
that there is a need to meet "soft" real time pro- 

55 cessing requirements (in terms of meeting a dead- 
line for executing a task). In particular, if it is 
assumed that there is enough buffering (say 100 
buffers) to avoid excessive dropping of packets 
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because the buffers have filled. Further, it is as- 
sumed in the example that for the Ethernet traffic 
there is a soft deadline of x units of time before 
which an incoming packet must be serviced. The 
worst-case latency for an incoming packet from the 
Ethernet can then be calculated. When a first pack- 
et is received and the buffers are not occupied, the 
latency for the packet is 27 time slots. The worst 
case for latency occurs when a packet of interest 
occupies the 100th buffer, and the latency is 
27*100 slots. If this latency is too high, one of two 
design changes may be made: (a) reducing the 
amount of buffering for Ethernet packets so that if 
the guaranteed worst-case latency cannot be met, 
the packet is dropped, or (b) increasing the relative 
weight for Ethernet processing as compared to the 
weights of the other threads. The latter change can 
be effected by processing multiple packets for 
each time that the thread is invoked, or, if one is 
interested in a finer granularity of response time, 
by distributing the Ethernet thread schedule over 
multiple points in the round-robin schedule of the 
thread scheduler. 

The foregoing example has, for simplicity, 
omitted any accounting for the general purpose 
thread, which occupies an additional time slot in 
the round-robin schedule of the thread scheduler. 

To some extent, latency issues can be used to 
determine the appropriate thread weights. For ex- 
ample, if there are no latency bounds of concern, 
and the system provides a lot of buffering in the 
lower layers, then the design could put all the work 
of multiple layers, such as the datalink layer, the 
network layer, and possibly the transport layer, into 
one real time processing thread. This would mini- 
mize the amount of context switching needed to 
process a single packet. On the other hand, if 
latency is of concern, or if packet loss is a signifi- 
cant issue, the goal should be to have the work of 
processing a packet broken up into multiple real 
time threads. The work of minimizing packet loss 
may be put in the first real time thread, which is 
given a weight of multiple units of work. Each unit 
of work is a small amount and does not impact 
latency, but moves the packet into an area having 
a relatively large amount of buffering. Processing in 
higher layers is then performed in a different real 
time thread. In any event, the division of work into 
multiple threads and the selection of weights (mini- 
mum non-preemptable processing times) for the 
threads, is a design process that depends largely 
on the available hardware, particularly buffering, 
and on the nature of the network and the design 
goals, such as minimizing latency and packet loss, 
and fairness of processing various tasks. 

Regardless of how these design parameters 
are selected, an important aspect of the invention 
is that the real time threads, in general, do not run 



to "completion," unlike an interrupt-based system. 
In the context of this invention, not running to 
"completion" means either (a) in the case of pro- 
cessing a list or queue of items, not continuing to 

5 retain control until the entire queue is emptied, or 
(b) in the case of a single long task, not completing 
the task before relinquishing control. Because the 
real time threads are limited in this manner, the 
possibility of a receive livelock condition is prac- 

w tically eliminated. As a consequence, starvation of 
transmit operations is also a very low probability. 
And with appropriate choices of real time threads 
and their weights, packet loss and latency can be 
kept to an acceptably low level. 

is The file server used as an illustration in this 

specification poses additional considerations. The 
file server may still use disk interrupts in process- 
ing its disk reading and writing activities, in an 
effort to guarantee low latency for the file server 

20 functions. However, all of the disk input/output op- 
erations are initiated by real time or general pur- 
pose processing threads, and it is possible to im- 
pose requirements on the disk operations, such as 
limiting the rate of interrupts from the disk. The 

25 threads that schedule disk activity have knowledge 
of the file serving function that can be used to 
control the rate of interrupts and to ensure that the 
criteria of fairness of access to processing re- 
sources are satisfied. 

30 The use of interrupts for processing disk in- 

put/output (I/O) allows the use of traditional mecha- 
nisms for processing disk I/O, which requires low 
latency for response to an interrupt. We may not 
have the time as required by a round robin sched- 

35 ule to process a disk interrupt. So if we do not want 
to have the disk subsystem take too much pro- 
cessing resources and thus defeat our fine grain 
control, we must control the rate of interrupts from 
the disk. This is achieved if all disk l/O's are issued 

40 from a real time thread such as received packet 
processing (or from a set of real time threads). 
These threads can then keep an account of how 
much disk I/O they have issued and account for the 
time spent in the disk interrupt service routine 

45 when accounting for the weight they assign for the 
real time thread. If the disk I/O was issued in an 
unsolicited fashion, we will not be able to account 
for the processing cycles expended for this work 
and thus our weight assignments would be wrong 

50 (because some of the processing cycles are unac- 
counted for). Also disk I/O cannot be put in the 
general purpose domain due to time constraints 
(deadlines). 

A variant of the thread processing system de- 
55 scribed above uses a different scheme for invoking 
the threads. The use of a separate thread for each 
individual activity is very attractive only if the over- 
head for invoking and scheduling a thread is rela- 
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lively small. Each switch to a different thread in- 
volves a switch in processing context and an asso- 
ciated overhead in invoking the new thread. In an 
alternative embodiment of the invention, threads 
are not scheduled but are invoked from real time 
service routines. The service routines must obey 
stringent rules to behave in a controlled fashion 
and to establish the necessary context for a newly 
called thread. For example, a thread to process 
receive packets typically begins by receiving a 
number of packets, and then completes their pro- 
cessing and delivers them to be used by another 
routine. Thus the routine does not have to recover 
any context, nor save it upon completion. In es- 
sence, the threads are invoked by procedure-spe- 
cific calling routines, to avoid time consuming con- 
text switching that involves all context items. 

It will be appreciated from the foregoing that 
the present invention represents a significant ad- 
vance in the field of scheduling mechanisms for 
processors used in communication network sta- 
tions. Use of the invention provides for improved 
performance of the system under normal load, and 
significantly superior performance under overload 
conditions. Specifically, the scheduling mechanism 
of the invention practically eliminates receive 
livelock conditions and starvation of transmits. 
Moreover, the technique can be optimized for a 
given system configuration and load conditions, to 
minimize latency and packet loss on reception. It 
will also be appreciated that, although an embodi- 
ment of the invention has been described in detail 
for purposes of illustration, various modifications 
may be made without departing from the spirit and 
scope of the invention. 

Claims 

1. A method for scheduling multiple processing 
tasks for improved performance in a network 
communication station, the method comprising 
the steps of: 

dividing processing tasks into processing 
threads (44), each of which is structured to 
execute for a limited time before being subject 
to preemption by another processing thread; 

repeatedly determining (46) when work is 
to be done by any of the processing threads; 

repeatedly posting (48) any work to be 
done to appropriate ones of the processing 
threads; 

selecting a processing thread that has 
work to be done; 

invoking the selected processing thread; 

executing (52) the selected and invoked 
processing thread for the limited time, wherein 
a measure of execution time is obtained in at 
least some of the threads by counting up to a 



selected number of processed units; and 

repeating the selecting (54), invoking and 
executing steps for other processing threads. 

5 2. A method as defined in claim 1, wherein the 
step of repeatedly determining when work is to 
be done by any of the processing threads 
includes polling (70) all of the processing 
tasks. 

10 

3. A method as defined in claim 1, wherein the 
step of repeatedly determining when work is to 
be done by any of the processing threads 
includes: 

15 enabling interrupts (80) for higher priority 

tasks, which temporarily preempt other pro- 
cessing; and 

servicing interrupts (82) that occur as rap- 
idly as possible, wherein time consuming inter- 

20 rupt servicing functions are deferred for execu- 

tion in processing threads. 

4. A method as defined in claim 1, wherein the 
step of dividing the processing tasks into pro- 

25 cessing threads includes: 

establishing real time processing threads, 
for execution of time-critical functions, each 
real time processing thread being structured to 
execute for a time determined by a maximum 

30 number of processed units; and 

establishing at least one general purpose 
processing thread, for execution of functions 
that are less bounded in terms of execution 
time, wherein the general purpose processing 

35 thread is structured to execute for a preselec- 

ted minimum time, if needed, during which it is 
non-preemptable by other threads, and to ex- 
ecute thereafter, if needed, in a preemptable 
mode wherein: 

40 the step of selecting a thread includes 

selecting from the threads that have work post- 
ed, on a round-robin basis; and 

the step of invoking the selected thread 
includes switching the context of processing 

45 from the previously executing thread to the 

selected thread, and transferring processing 
control to the selected thread, wherein: 

the step of selecting a thread includes 
selecting from the real time and general pur- 

50 pose threads that have work posted, on a 

round-robin basis; and 

the step of invoking the selected thread 
includes switching the context of processing 
from the previously executing thread to the 

55 selected thread, and transferring processing 

control to the selected thread. 
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5. A method as defined in claim 1, wherein the 
step of repeatedly posting any work to be 
done to appropriate processing threads in- 
cludes: 

setting a posting flag (50) for each pro- 5 
cessing thread that has work to be done. 

6. A method for scheduling multiple processing 
tasks for improved performance in a network 
communication station, the method comprising w 
the steps of: 

dividing processing tasks into real time 
processing threads, which are structured to 
execute for a selected maximum time deter- 
mined by counting a selected number of pro- 75 
cessed units, and at least one general purpose 
processing thread, which is structured to ex- 
ecute in a non-preemptable mode for a se- 
lected minimum time, if needed, and to ex- 
ecute thereafter, if needed, in a preemptable 20 
mode; 

repeatedly determining when work is to be 
done by any of the processing threads; 

repeatedly posting any work to be done to 
appropriate ones of the processing threads; 25 

selecting a processing thread that has 
work to be done; 

invoking the selected processing thread; 

executing the selected and invoked pro- 
cessing thread; and 30 

repeating the selecting, invoking and ex- 
ecuting steps for other processing threads. 

7. Apparatus, (10) for scheduling multiple pro- 
cessing tasks for improved performance in a 35 
network communication station, the apparatus 
comprising: 

a set of executable processing threads 
(44), including real time processing threads 
structured to execute for a selected maximum 40 
time determined by counting a selected num- 
ber of processed units, and at least one gen- 
eral purpose (42) processing thread structured 
to execute in a non-preemptable mode for a 
selected minimum time, if needed, and to ex- 45 
ecute thereafter, if needed, in a preemptable 
mode; 

a thread posting mechanism (48), includ- 
ing means for repeatedly determining when 
work is to be done by any of the processing 50 
threads, and means for repeatedly posting any 
work to be done to appropriate ones of the 
processing threads; and 

a thread scheduler (46), for selecting and 
invoking processing threads that have work to 55 
be done. 



8. Apparatus as defined in claim 7, wherein the 
thread posting mechanism (48) includes: 

means (70) for polling all of the processing 
tasks. 

9. Apparatus as defined in claim 7, wherein the 
thread posting mechanism (48) includes: 

an interrupt system (80) capable of tem- 
porarily preempting processing when a pro- 
cessing task has work to be done; and 

minimal interrupt servicing means (82), for 
processing interrupts as rapidly as possible, 
wherein time consuming interrupt servicing 
functions are deferred for execution in pro- 
cessing threads, wherein: 

the real time processing threads (44) are 
selected for execution of time-critical functions; 
and 

the at least one general purpose process- 
ing thread is selected for execution of func- 
tions that are less bounded in terms of execu- 
tion time. 

10. Apparatus as defined in claim 7, wherein the 
thread scheduler (46) includes: 

means for selecting from the real time and 
general purpose threads that have work post- 
ed, on a round-robin basis; and 

means for invoking the selected thread by 
switching the context of processing from the 
previously executing thread to the selected 
thread, and transferring processing control to 
the selected thread, wherein the means for 
repeatedly posting any work to be done to 
appropriate processing threads includes: 

means for setting a posting flag (50) for 
each processing thread that has work to be 
done. 
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